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RELIGIOUS LIFE AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 



WELLINGTON H. TINKER 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



In the year 1837 the Michigan state legislature passed an act 
that brought into being the Literary Department of the University 
of Michigan. It was not until 1841 that the school with two 
instructors, a librarian, and six students opened its doors. Since 
then 48,000 men and women have studied in the University, 
30,000 of whom are still living, while 25,000 and more have received 
degrees. 

During the last academic year there were 5,381 students in the 
seven departments, all grouped around a single campus, with a 
faculty of 325, exclusive of assistants and demonstrators. Forty- 
nine different states and territories and twenty-nine different 
countries were represented. 

It is interesting to note the number and variety of social, 
literary, fraternal, athletic, and religious organizations that are 
to be found in a great university. At Michigan, for instance, 
there are sixty-three different fraternities and clubs, all of which, 
with very few exceptions, own or rent commodious buildings. In 
addition, there are eighty-seven other organizations that clamor 
for the student's support and attention, exclusive wholly of the 
twenty-nine athletic teams and associations. Mention should be 
made as well of the larger groups that are brought together by the 
athletic games of the season, the important social events of mid- 
winter, and the almost weekly literary and musical entertainments. 

At this writing we cannot determine how uniformly the privi- 
leges of these organizations are distributed among the student 
body. If there is one class of men more largely debarred than 
any other, it is probably that body of men who feel the necessity 
of earning a part or all of their expenses. There are hundreds of 
such students spending anywhere from three to thirty hours per 
week in such work, and yet it is surprising how many even of these 
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men find the time for participation in the activities of the student 
organizations. 

To understand the moral and religious attitude of university 
students without taking into consideration these extra curriculum 
attractions and necessities is quite impossible. There are to be 
sure an increasing number of men, usually in the professional 
departments, who find their regular curriculum work so difficult 
and their laboratory hours so long that they feel compelled to give 
their whole attention to their studies. Such men are worthy of 
every encouragement. Their faithfulness is an object-lesson of 
great value. Nevertheless it is true that the result of such absorp- 
tion in purely curriculum work often affects the student's moral 
and religious life quite as disastrously as the giving of one's time 
and strength in equal measure to things that in themselves are far 
less worthy. In both cases the mind is so absorbed that it either 
refuses or neglects to put the kingdom of God first. Other things 
are given right of way. Whatever investment of time or thought 
the student may chance to give to religion is so small as to net him 
no appreciable dividend. Consequently his interest wanes. 

The subject of religion, though, is unavoidable in any modern 
university. Science raises questions that puzzle men. Sociology 
troubles them not a little. Philosophy likewise disturbs some of 
the old creeds that have been lying long unused. All this is inevit- 
able and the result would be well, if the men would think their 
way through, but such thinking is hard work and other things are 
more interesting. Religion has meant little to many of them. 
It has been shadowy and unreal. Why bother about it now ? If 
necessary it can be attended to when college days are over. So 
large numbers of them reason; and this accounts, in no small 
degree, for whatever lapses in church attendance or in morals may 
have taken place. We are far from affirming that this is a universal 
experience or that it is peculiarly true of the University of Michigan. 
Neither would we affirm that this tendency is greater among college 
men than among non-college men. On the contrary, we believe that 
college men in general are far superior in morals and far more 
responsive to religious appeals than any other group of men pro- 
portionately as large. Nevertheless it seems to be true that the 
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average college man, unless great pressure is brought to bear 
from some unusual source, is supremely interested in things other 
than religion. This does not mean that he is wholly bad, but 
simply that his perspective is wrong. 

It would be interesting to know the number of men in Michigan 
who drink regularly or occasionally, the number who smoke, or 
the number who are flagrantly immoral, but wholly aside from 
the apparent impossibility of securing such figures accurately, the 
facts, even if known, would not tell the whole story. Such figures 
might be shocking enough, but at best they would indicate only 
a few of the external results of a tendency that makes itself felt 
in many other ways. 

In the great state universities where the teaching staff is sup- 
posed to remain neutral so far as any doctrinal instruction is 
concerned, this tendency is apt to be even more marked. It is, 
therefore, essential to provide as adequately as possible for the 
religious life of the student in such institutions. To mention all 
of the moral and religious agencies at work in the University of 
Michigan is quite impossible. Nor are we able to give the names 
of the godly men who are making their presence felt for right- 
eousness. There are several factors, though, that we can indicate. 
They may be grouped under two headings: 

First: Those agencies that are serving the moral and religious 
interests of the University indirectly, producing, as it were, moral 
and religious by-products. Among these may be mentioned: 

a) Those student organizations that require an exceptional 
grade of excellence upon the part of all applicants for membership, 
such as athletic teams, honor societies, debating teams, press 
organizations, etc. All of these agencies compel their candidates 
to submit to a most rigorous discipline, producing thereby those 
elements of persistence and self-control that are fundamental to 
all moral and religious development. 

b) Those courses of study in the University curriculum that 
in themselves have high moral and religious values. Such sub- 
jects, for instance, as philosophy, sociology, English literature, his- 
tory, the English Bible, etc. The same is true of the department 
of public speaking. The effort to treat with all the skill at one's 
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command the vital themes of the day compels one to study and 
reason to conclusions and then to champion his convictions not 
only before his classmates but often before the public as well. 
There is danger lest the student strive for the argument that will 
win, rather than for the truth itself. If he can be warned of this 
danger, and guided wisely in his choice of themes, there are few 
courses that can be made of greater moral and religious value. 
Were it not for the fact that in the last analysis the teacher really 
reveals and teaches himself whatever his particular subject, we 
could say with little fear of contradiction that every University 
course has definite moral worth. 

c) The faculty advisers. These men by virtue of their office 
are able to assist the members of the Freshman classes. Their 
advice, coupled as it is with much consideration, makes a real 
impression upon the Freshman. It gives him a respect for the 
University, making him more ready to obey its regulations. It 
is often difficult for the adviser to know just how he can be of 
service to the men, but the mere fact that he stands ready, even 
though not called upon, has its value. The whole system is a 
step in the direction of making the relation between student and 
professor more personal and human. 

d) The strict and impartial enforcement of the rules of the 
University. This discipline has a most decided effect upon the 
whole moral tone of the student body. 

Second: Those agencies that are serving directly the moral 
and religious life of students. These agencies are more easily 
discovered, although it is quite possible that those mentioned in 
this article do not by any means exhaust the list. I refer especially 
to the churches, the student guilds, and the student Christian 
associations. 

a) The churches. The churches of the University of Michigan 
have not been unaware of their responsibility. They are located, 
for the most part, near the campus and do their best to serve both 
town and gown. There seems to be an increasing desire on the 
part of the pastors to keep their students and their resident young 
people together. 

b) The student guilds. The students so greatly outnumber 
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the other young people in some of the churches that several 
denominations have petitioned their state and national councils for 
funds sufficient to support regular student pastors. It is still a 
much debated question whether the state and national organizations 
should pay these student pastors directly, thus controlling their 
action, or whether they should contribute their money direct to the 
local church and leave entirely in the hands of the local board the 
responsibility for securing and directing the student pastor. This 
latter conception seems to be the more popular one in Ann Arbor 
as three out of five student or guild pastors are so paid and directed. 
Provision has also been made by outside denominational gifts for 
what is known as student guild houses. Four out of the five 
student pastors are equipped with such buildings, the Presbyterian 
pastor having two at his disposal, one for young women and the 
other largely for young men. The dormitory feature is emphasized 
in all but one of these and a selected body of denominational 
students is induced to room in the building. This unites the work- 
ers and aids not a little in getting the assistance of other students. 

c) The student Christian associations. These organizations 
are also at work. The woman's building is a fine, well-equipped 
stone structure and the secretary for women a woman of rare 
ability. The men are housed at present in a small two-story, 
frame structure, a building altogether inadequate for the work. 
A modern and fully equipped association building for men is con- 
templated for the near future. Two secretaries are employed on 
full time and given adequate office assistance. 

It is now fitting to ask for results. What are these various 
agencies accomplishing? Are they really developing moral and 
religious values in the lives of the students? In attempting to 
answer these questions we must acknowledge that whatever progress 
has been made has been due very largely to the combined efforts 
of all. With this statement in mind some definite results may be 
noted. 

1. A greater willingness on the part of students to unite with 
religious organizations. The gain in one organization alone was 
more than 100 per cent over the membership of the preceding year, 
making a total membership in this one society of 1,620 students. 
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2. A greater willingness on the part of students to contribute 
toward the support of missionary and religious projects. The 
students subscribed $4,579 to the projects of one religious organiza- 
tion, and nearly $4,000 of the amount was actually paid. 

3. A greater willingness on the part of students to assist in 
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definite religious and moral work. More students gave time to such 
work last year than ever before in the history of the University. 

4. A greater willingness on the part of students to make 
definite decisions for the Christian life. The general attitude of 
students was so favorable last year after a special series of 
religious meetings that services of a similar nature have been 
planned for this year. 

5. A greater willingness on the part of the students to obey the 
unwritten laws of the University. Prominent business men have 
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noted the improvement, and even saloon keepers have acknowledged 
their loss in trade. 

6. A greater willingness on the part of all Christian workers 
to unite their efforts for the sake of more effective service. A 
federation of Christian workers has just been formed, composed 
of all the pastors, student pastors, and Association secretaries of 
the city. Possibly no one event during the past year has given 
so much encouragement to all parties concerned. 

It is natural, however, to be more conscious of one's needs than 
to count one's blessings. This, I am sure, is true of those who are 
interested in the students' moral and religious welfare and who 
see so much that still remains to be done. Let me indicate briefly 
a few outstanding needs: 

1. A careful survey of the whole student field, that existing 
conditions such as the housing situation, the fraternity problem, 
the curriculum demands with special reference to the amount of 
work assigned for Mondays, etc., may be known. This will enable 
all who are interested to devise methods of meeting actual situa- 
tions, and not purely theoretical ones. 

2. The provision of biblical and apologetic studies that shall 
supplement more fully the required and elective work of the cur- 
riculum. Special courses should be provided for Freshmen and 
taught with the thought of preparing them for the questions 
that their later studies are bound to raise. A popular but 
thorough course in apologetics should also be offered, especially 
for the men who are studying philosophy and sociology, not for 
the purpose of up-rooting the teaching in these departments, but 
rather for the purpose of revealing the abiding religious values 
and their worth in producing greater motive power for right 
conduct. 

3. The presentation of the claims of religion in the large. 
Whether one has in mind biblical, missionary, or evangelistic 
campaigns there are so many absorbing interests on the campus, 
that the religious organizations can never hope to arrest the atten- 
tion of any large number of students unless they unite their forces 
and present their cause in such a masterful way as to compel atten- 
tion. This involves careful preparation and thorough advertising. 
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We know of no finer illustration than the recent evangelistic cam- 
paign held at the University of Illinois. Weeks were spent in 
preparation so that when Mr. Mott and eight or ten other religious 
workers arrived the whole city realized that meetings of remarkable 
interest were to be held. 

4. A more definite attempt to present to the upper class men, 
especially, the claims of the social service and religious professions. 
In these great state universities where the students are being 
educated so largely at public expense there ought to be a larger 
return in lives dedicated to these forms of public service. 

5. A more persistent endeavor on the part of the religious 
workers to secure the co-operation of larger numbers of faculty 
men. The experience of one organization during this last year 
has given evidence of a real eagerness on the part of many of these 
men to co-operate in aggressive Christian work. 

6. The provision of more definite ways and means by which 
the undergraduates and recent alumni may give their religious 
convictions actual expression in service. Special leaflets might 
well be prepared for the Seniors making very clear to them the 
real needs in town and city which they as college men can and 
ought to meet. The college and the university in the last analysis 
must be tested by the serviceableness of its product in the 
country at large. 

7. The devising of ways and means by which every large uni- 
versity town, even though it be located in a "wet" county may rid 
itself of saloons, at least within a five mile radius of the university. 
It should be possible to secure such united action upon a problem 
of this sort as to compel every legislature in this country to pass 
some such laws. The need is painfully apparent. 

Perhaps the most encouraging feature that one discovers as 
he studies the situation in these great universities is the increasing 
clearness with which the religious workers among students are 
seeing their problems. If the problems seem of unusual importance 
in the minds of these men, it is due to the fact that the country is 
depending more and more upon the product of its universities for 
its ablest leaders in every walk of life. 



